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ABSTRACT 

The State-funded Attendance Improvement/Dropout 
Prevention program and the City^funded Dropout Prevention Program 
distributed over $30 million to the New York City Board of Education 
in 1085-86, This document is a summary report of an analysis of 
program implementation in the schools receiving these funds aimed at 
better understanding of political and organizational requirements for 
successful implementation. Findings show that policymakers must 
further consider the realities ftfi the local context when designing 
program guidelines, Another goal of the analysis was to discern the 
strengths and weaknesses of: the various programs, This involved 
examination of types of services offered, of school versus 
communi ty-based organization delivery of these services, and of the 
larger school context of programs being studied, Findings document 
that continued program development and general school improvement are 
needed for dropout prevention. After describing program models, the 
report provides policy recommendations in the following areas: (1) 
targeting; (2) implementation; and (3) program development. Findings 
are presented in the following general sectionsi (1) implementation; 
(2) staff evaluations of programs; (3) student satisfaction; and (4) 
dropout prevention and school environment. An appendix provides 
sampling and interview methods as well as interview forms, (LHW) 
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PR F FACE 



This is the summary report of the Public Fducatien Association regarding 
the implementation of New York City's 1905-86 Attendance Improvement/ 
Dropout Prevention Program (AI/DP) and the 1985-86 Dropout Prevention 
(DFP) - Previous to this report, based on preliminary implementation data, 
papers were prepared for the state legislature and city policymakers. 
This document includes some of the earlier material but greatly eKpands on 
those observations and insights and updates the recommendations in light 
of current opportunities for program improvement - 
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EFFECTIVE DROPOUT PREVENTION 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 1985*86 
PROGRAM IN NEW ¥ORK CITY 



Introduction 

The 1985-86 school year was animated by the Board of Education's continued 
efforts to raduci the large numbers of students leaving school without a 
diploma* For this undertaking, the state- funded Attendance Improvement/ 
Dropout Prevention program (AI/DP) and the city-funded Dropout Prevention 
Program (DPP) distributed mare than $30 sill ion to over 130 needy schools. 

With support from the Carnegie Corporation, the Public Education 
Association undertook an analysis of the Implementation of programs in 
schools receiving funds under the 1985-86 AI/DP-DPP allocations, marking 
the second year of research and advocacy carried out by PEA on these 
programs. 

The major goal of the 1985*36 analysis was to under stand better the 
political and organizational requirements for successful implementation of 
AI/DP and DPP programs* It became clear during the 1984*85 year of 
program monitoring that untimely implementation of programs posed as great 
an obstacle to dropout prevention efforts as inadequate knowledge about 
what to do* 

Through the 1984*85 study we learned that Ir^al commitment/ownership of 
programs played a crucial positive role in successful implementation and 
that program features e particularly organisational complexity, played a 
deterrent role* The findings we present h&wm reinforce these views; they 
point out thais policymakers must further con aider the realities of the 
local context when designing program guidelines * 

Our second goal in this analysis was to discern the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various programs * Since many different types of 
programs were being tested, we wanted to examine their practices and b**gin 
to draw conclusions about the merits of each in order to Influence the 
direction in which they evolved* we were interested in the types of 
services offered v and school versus community based organisation (cbo) 
delivery of these services* in addition « we wished to look beyond the 
programs to the larger school context In which they operated to learn more 
about characteristics of the school that might complicate program 
efforts* The following pages document our conviction that continued 
program development and general school improvement are needed to realize 
dropout prevention * 
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Organization of th e repert , The contents of this report are arranged in 
the following my: In Chapter 1 , the dropout prevention program models 
which were formulated wider the AIPP-DPP initiatives and examined in the 
jsreeent study are described. In Chapter ^ , the major findings of our 
study are highlighted, Chapter 3 contains PEA* a recommendations for Board 
of Education policy on dropout prevention* fht recommendations address 
three important aspects of the dropout prevention undertaking t the 
student target population » program implementation requirements, and 
desirable direct lone for program development. In Chapter 4 , the study 
findings in their entirety are presented, Educators are strongly urged to 
review this sect i or to gain a better understanding of the problems and 
achievements that characterize current dropout prevention efforts, A 
description of our sampling and Interview methods are presented in 
Appendix A| Appendix i contains the principal, staff and student interview 
instruments, 
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Chapter 1 



Design of Ai/DF and dpp Programs 

The dropout prevention program models which have been adapted by New York 
City public schools are described below, w© examined examples of each of 
these in the present study* See Appendix A for a full description of the 
sample programs we used. 

Each Ai/pp and OFF site, as detailed in the Chancellor's Preliminary 
Report on_ M/DP and DFF , was required to provide eiK program components* 
These components ~ some of which could be provided through funding 
sources other than az/dp and DPP — were as follows i 

(a) A teacher serving as a site facilitator , who is freed from hose 
room assignment and two other periods per day* The facilitator 
identifies and tracks the progress of targeted students, 
coordinates all program activities, and facilitates the 
activities of a pupil personnel committee, which recommends and 
follows up on a comprehensive framework af services for each 
el iglble student • 



(h) A program of attendance outreach , to follow up on the absence of 
targeted students through parental awareness. This program 
operates in addition to mandated daily attendance activities* 

(a) Appropriate guidance and counseling services available to 
every targeted student, in order to identify and address 
individual problems that may contribute to poor attendance* 

(d) A health services program, consisting of diagnostic screening 
of students in physical, psychological, and educational areas, 
referral for appropriate follow-up services , and assurance 
that needed services are provided. 

(«) A school-level linkage program to address the problems of 

students who make the transition from one level of schooling to 
the next* This includes the development of relationships 
between the staffs and students at middle schools and at high 
schools* 

(f) A high-interest alternative education program which incorporates 
basic skills instruction and individualised attention in order to 
encourage better attendance and improve achievement. 

Schools were encouraged to contract with community-based organizations 
(CBOs) for some of the components of their programs. 



The Dropout Prevention Program (Dpp), under the jurisdiction of Victor 
Herbert , Superintendent for Dropout Prevention, operated In 10 high 
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schoole and 29 middlo mahmolm feeding into thomm high schools* The 
purpose ©f the DPP high school level intervention was to try out nmw 
approaches to dropout prevention in a "laboratory* mode within the scope 
of the six mandated components. The new approaches included: the 
redesign of major feature® of the educational program, the greater 
utilisation of services provided by conmiuiiity-hased organizations and the 
creation of incentives for students to attend school * 

Laboratory schools had the opportunity to design their psogram,s at a 
two~we@k summer institute for planning and staff development* Staff 
marmbers met to design approaches to thci wlr, mandated components, including 
plana for the utilisation of do for increased building security s 
increased OTPS ( ?, other than personal services* 5 ) and an automated 
attendance system* 

These in-house program development efforts ultimately produced quite 
divors^ plans that included the reorganisation Of an entire nchool around 
interest clusters for 9th and 10th graders, a aini school for at-risk 
students* a job program for over-age students with a major corporation in 
which remedial teaching in the morning was linked with employment in the 
afternoon , and using seniors as mentors in freshman clas&&@« Since there 
was clear intention in the DPP initiative to compare a eohool^based 
delivery ^odel to a CBO*based delivery model, most of the ten schools 
ultimately subcontracted with one or more CBO s for the provision of 
guidance or family services* In all 14 CBOs participated* 

The OPP pvog^mm at the middle school level followed the six mandated 
components more literally than the high school program. There was no 
summer workshop, no special security, no additional OTPS, nor funds for 
overall school improvement * For purposes of understanding thu relative 
utility of a CBG~based versus a school-based model * 15 of the middle 
schools subcontracted with ClQsi the rest employed scfiool personnel to 
deliver services* 

The AI/DP program was active in 26 high schools and 66 middle sehools. 
Sixteen AI/DP high schools implemented m modified mini-school program for 
truants called SOAR f Student epporttanity, Advancement , and Retention}* 
SOAR organizes groups of 20 student m for block programming in 
interdisciplinary classes which et for double periods* Credit is based 
on mastery of material and number* of hours attended. A daily tutorial is 
provided by the program taaohers, and a guidance counselor is attached to 
the program for supportive counseling;* Seven additional high schools 
developed a program called ^Strategi®^ based on SOAP* Threa of the 26 
AI/DP high schools took a mmmrn management approach and contracted with the 
Federation taployment and guidance Services (FEGiS), a CB0 S for thm 
provision of support serviooe to truants* FEGB services include 
counselling, work gxperienee, skill training and family support* Their 
program is called Operation Success* 

While the AI/DP emphasis at the high school lev^l wag, for the most part, 
on restructuring classroom learning, the AI/DP program at the middle 



&ah&ol leva! incorporated external supportive activities whose aim wao to 
hmlp y®xmgBtmTB cope more effectively in the standard eiissroes, The 
-latter provided attendance monitoring* oupport eervleas and ineentiv#e to 
at-risk Ptudant© in strict compliance with the eix raandated wm^ninte, it 
%mm Identical to the dpp middle school accept that in aidp middle schools 
the mmrvtmmm ^mmrn provided by school personnel* 

Each of the 97 middle ishe©l programs (M/DP and DPP included) received 
$fS0 p dGO to serais 150 mtuamniim in the 1985*86 school year* Students were 
eligible for service in these program® if they wart absent 15 or more days 
in thm Bpwimg of 1985* o^ 30 or mor© dmym in the 1984*85 school year. 

East of thm AT /DP high schools served ISO etudento with funding averaging 
S2OO*OT0 pter schaol* Te, be eligible etudentii must have been absent at 
least 20 days in thm spring of 1985 or at least 40 days in the entire 

19®4*B5 seheel ¥®®w* 

Funding fi»r DFP high school programs wae variable based upon the eize of 
the mh&al end %h& extent of the need. It ranged from over S150 s 000 to 
nearly 3300*000* dpp schoole directed a portion of their resources to 
serve their entire ninth and tenth grades; moat also included ease 
unagefixtnt activities which targeted smaller populations. To be eligible 
for these service* students must have bean ibe^t 25 or more daye during 
the spring tare car, far up to five percent of t 3 program participants,^ 
w®t® thmm 10 days in each of the first two months of the current year. 
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Chapter 2 



Highlights of Findings 

Implementation . High school programs organized around classroom 
interventions { SOAR and Strategies) were implemented in a timely way as 
were the systemic aspects of high school DPP programs* All middle school 
programs were delayed s and all CBO«deiivered services in the high schools 
and middle schools were delayed. 

Implementation, it seems, was enhanced when programs were eit^r highly 
compatible with school organization, that Is, built around the classroom 
as in SOAR or when the schools were given a great deal of discretion 
(ownership) and some planning time as in the school based aspect of the 
high school DPP program, 

The most poorly implemented programs were middle schools programs where 
the design of the initiative (provision of multiple support services) 
required the collaboration of several staff, but no planning time was 
allocated to allow staff to integrate and orchestrate their activities* 

The problem schools encountered in collaborating with community based 
organizations initiated with the Central Board of Education. This year as 
last year the Board of Education did not adequately facilitate the 
negotiation of CRD contracts. 

Program design . Students reported that the strength of the high school 
mini-school program (SOAR and Strategies) was its ability to provide 
strong academic support. It had the disadvantage, however, of making 
students feel labeled and set apart from the mainstream of life in the 
school. Further, our observations suggest that few limited English 
proficient (LEP) students can take advantage of this program as there is 
no bilingual component. Another serious problem with SOAR was staff 
dissatisfaction. Instructional staff felt the students were extremely 
unmotivated and hard to teach. in addition, nearly all staff resented 
having little input into the overall design of their program. 

The DPP high school program may have something to teach relative to 
student and staff complaints about SOAR. DPP high school students were 
very satisfied with the jobs-eomponentg of their programs, where they 
existed, and the case management component- The staffs 1 relatively high 
level of satisfaction with DPP was based in part on the fact that the 
funding of DPP high school programs was viewed as adequate whereas AT/DP 
funding was not. In addition, staff viewed the freedom to design their 
own program as a boon to their enterprise and a source of motivation. 

On the deficit side, the Dpp program, while often very attractive to the 
staff and participants, did not In most schools directly take on the 
critical task of improving students' performance in the classroom. Dpp 
staff recognised that much more needed to be done to strengthen their 
programs' relationship to the classroom and academic learning, 
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Labeling playad a negatlv© role in middle school programs, as it did in 
SOAR, It was obvious that students in middle school© vara receiving 
special h©lp b^cauoe they were often pulled out of class to see 
counselors, etc, Dissatisfaction was intensified at the middle school 
level, moreover, because the students felt not only that they were being 
labeled ^©tarded,* but that they were also forced to miss needed 
Instructional time. In addition, middle school staff, like SOAR staffs 
felt some resistance to working with youngsters they vie^d as 
unmotivated - 

Finally, common to all program models was the lack of a meaningful and 
successfully implemented strategy for involving the parents of students. 
No other program component was more consistently lacking than parent 
participation * It is clear that despite staff's general claim that 
families are more implicated in student failure than schools, no means of 
involving them in the solution of the dropout problem was found, 

To summarise, staff members* evaluations of the design of their programs 
radicated that no single program model was complete. In effects it 
appeared that every school that ssrvss the at-risk could bsnsfit feouj the 
combined strengths of a systemic approach, a case management approach, and 
a mini-school approach, in addition, all program models suffered from the 
lack of parent involvement. 

This means that dropout prevention programs must have considerable depth 
and breadth, structure as well as flexibility, The key to success is both 
to motivate youngsters to come to school and to greatly enhance their 
chances of succeeding in the classroom, Some programs do pieces of this 
better than others. The DPP high school jobs-programs seem clearly to be 
the most motivating, but Project SOAR is far advanced in addressing the 
academic needs of youngsters, The most serious problems exist in the 
middle schools where youngsters are at times pulled out of class to 
receive services. Ultimately the search for effective program models is a 
search for organizational structures which can coherently weave together 
the matrix of interventions, 

CBO se rvice delivery * School personnel offered consistent support for the 
i d ^g that CIO staff possess skills that both complement their own and 
enlarge the school" s capacity to help at*risk youth. Limitations on the 
CPO»s effectiveness included delays attributable to the process for 
awarding contracts at the middle school level (negotiations often took 
place between the District Superintendents and 110 Livingston Street and 
bypassed the schools 1 principals) as well as the Boards inability to 
process contracts in a manner which would permit the CBOs 1 timely 
introduction into the schools, and the CBOs* unfamiliarlty with school 
procedures, 

School^wlde conditions . The difficulty of the task of dropout prevention 
is aggravated by several school-wide conditions. The immense mimm of 
schools, the large proportions of below^grade level students, and the 
bewildering array of academic programs which flow from t ^e were cited by 
school staff as significant obstacles to dropout prevention, Ironically, 
the introduction of dropout prevention programs into the schools worsens 
these conditions. Furthermore, the glaring inadequacy of space for 
programs in school buildings was frequently identified as delaying 
implementation and slowing the rate of service delivery, 
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Chapter 3 



Recommendations 



The recommendations which follow relate the foregoing finding^ and 
coneiuiiona to the key policy decisions facing the Board of Education, 
Some have already been acted upon or received a measure of formal 
acceptance, and where this is the cigt it is noted, 

A, Targeting Decisions i 

1 * Continued Emphasis on_ the Most At-Risk Population 

By choosing to i@rvi youngsters who sre dropout -prone , rather than those 
having incipient or transitional attendance problems* the school system 
has targeted a population which is at once needy, very expensive to serve 
(See Fbley and Qrull, 1986), and out of favor* nut of favor s because on 
some level, these youngsters are the least motivated of students, 
Despite, indeed because of, the resistance to working with the most 
difficult to educate, we recommended that they be the focus of attention 
In this program , and we are pleased policymakers maintained that focus in 
the 1986-87 school year, The goal of such a targeting decision is to 
establish the value that no youngster is expendable. All must be 



Students in the AI/DP and DPP programs s experience suggests, will continue 
to need support after the program year* This is especially true for AI/DP 
and DPP students making the transition from middle school to high school. 
We applaud the fact that the Board of Education has enabled schools to 
design initiatives in the 1986-87 school year which respond to the 
continuing needs of students who are technically no longer eligible for 
services, 

3, More Attention to Limited ^giish Proficient Students 

The relative success of SOAR makes it important that what appears to be 
unintentional discrimination against limited Qiglish proficient (LEP) 
students be overcome, LEP students tend to be discriminated against in 
mini^schools because the small scale of these interventions makes it very 
costly to serve students with special needs unless special arrangements 
are made in advance* 



B. Implementation Requirements i 

4, Increased Planning and More Local _Scheol Initiative j,n Middle Schools 

The AI/DP program makes significant organisational demands on middle 
schools. To offset the disorganisation and fragmentation troubling the 



educated. 



2* Ongoing Attention to Youngsters _after Initial Year 
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middle school program 9 increased school^wide planning is necessary* We 
believe a productive form is the summer institute for key school and 
community program planners. That approach worked well in the Mayor 1 s 
1985^66 dropout prevention program* The institute, ltd by the school 
principal* can develop and coordinate AI/OP with rtlated school 
(especially PPEP) and community-based efforts and integrate their various 
ieisoni for dropout prevention* Such loint pre-planning increases staff 
ownership, reduces start-up delays that vitiate program dollars* and more 
than compensates for costs* It can also foster meaningful collaboration f 
not mare coexistence* between schools and the CPGii with which they work* 
The Board of Education's 1986*87 program guidelines, in response to our 
recommendation, permit districts and CROs to use part of their allocations 
for summer planning* In the future we would like to see the planning 
process viewed as a necessity and resources especially earmarked* 

Planning was one ingredient missing from the middle school initiative * 
The other was wise, involved local school decision making. The design of 
the program was narrowly fixed down to the percent of a staff mfambsr 5 s 
time to be spent coordinating the program « by Hoard of Education 
guidelines* The only major decision the local actors faced was what CPO 
to select , and that decision, of course, only pertained to DPP Middle 
Schools* Further* it was made at the district, not the school level* 
leaving the middle school principals decidedly disengaged. The Foard of 
Education has accepted our recommendation that local school leaders 
exercise more discretion in program development* This is m good first 
step in the direction of establishing a better balance between the Central 
Board's understandable preoccupation with accountability and the 
imperative of local decision making. 

5 • On^golng ScjjOpl^Based staff Development for SOAP Teachers 

The most frequently reported reason for delays in the school^based aspect 
of AIDP/ppp programs was the inability of the schools to find 
instructional staff interested in working with truants who, as a group, 
are viewed as unmotivated and eKtremely difficult to teach. The turnover 
rate in instructional staff projected by some SOAP teachers was above 
50%. It is apparent that unless SOAR and other teachers are helped to 
develop the commitment and skills needed to reach truants, many will take 
more rewarding assignments* 

We therefore recommend school abased staff development structures which 
will enable SOAR teachers to integrate the knowledge and experience of 
other school staff who have been working with at-risk students, for 
example, PPEP teachers* Further, we advocate that school psychologists 
and guidance counselors be used more extensively to prepare teachers to 
deal with the social context presented by SOAR classrooms* 

6* A Strong Initiative to Facilitate Contractual Agreements with CPOs * 

Serious delays occurred in virtually all programs developed 
collaboratively between the schools and community-based organisations* 
This is the second year of serious service delays due to the contractual 
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precoduroo adhered to by the Board of Sdtisatlon. Tho oyotQm of aeQigning 
a CBO to an individual attorney responsible for facilitating the contract 
did not ii^fks Furthormar© , based tspon preliminary mmm^mBmmntm of th© 
1986*87 prograa, tto deaiei<3n to appoint a ©peaiai administrator to 
sveriae the process did not work adequately either. CSO© in the 1986*87 
school year seem again to be the victim of delays and unwieldly 
^oaedur®©. We mmfiiBBtmm th© importance of correcting those prebieraa and 
call upon the new Board of Education to take whatever m©asur@s are 
nee©peary to institute procedure© that will end them* The Board ef 
Education cj.early requires aooiotanco from other city agenaiea (such ae 
th© Youth Bar ©as) that are OKporieneod in Bobcont^actlng, 

It is a good sign, despite continued disappointing results via^a^vig tho 
contract negotiations, that tho Superintendent for Dropout Prevention is 
planning to engage staff from the Grand Street Settlement House to 
facilitate the assimilation of other CBOe Imnm familiar with the oahool^* 

7* Alleviation of Overcrowding in Target Schools 



Meet of th© schools %m visited war© overcrowded. Both returning truants 
and new program staff members placed additional mtwmmm on the capacity of 
these buildings. Th© irony of dropout prevention efforts in this context 
is that schools have a powerful countervailing incentive not to 
accommodate additional Individuals. 

Thsra era three eltematlvG ^olutione to th© eroding problem! hold detm 
enrollment in M/PP and DPP schools, architecturally or otherwise modify 
tha use of existing spaa© in these aahoois, or find additional room in a 
neighboring under^utili^ed facility. Each of tha schools must be asked to 
project the coats and benefits of each of thaae approaches and in 
collaboration with the Board of Education, make an appropriate selection* 

Despite the tradition of zoned schools accepting ail students in their 
catchment area, we think the first solution has considerable merit, It is 
hard to reconcile the reality of today? s iarga^ overcrowded, urban school, 
serving a preponderance of underprepared studs ts with the goal of quality 
education for ail. This is particularly relevant to dropout prevention 
because underachievers, research indicates, are those moat negatively 
affected by large schools and overcrowding* For this same reason, leasing 
apace for mini-school i? off school grounds has special merit. 

This recommendation has unfortunately not yet resulted in a concrete plan 
by the Board of Education to ameliorate the problem. 

Cm Program Development i 

8* Strengthen the Academic Component of DPP High School Programs 

Many DPP programs evidenced the capacity to increase students 6 motivation 
to attend school via job programs and outreach, but few developed academic 
Interventions with sufficient potency fundamentally to affect students 1 
classroom performance, interventions are needed that will enhance 
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atud©nte* rote of credit accumulation* Inch ^trategios includs (a) mini- 
school 8 0 (b) transitional ^ogrems to enable yoTOgotaro who ontor high 
school in tha middle of the tero to "catch up, n (a) breaking semesters 
Into shorter oyclee which radsei tho time between students 1 efforts 
reward (credit) s and (d) a system of of banking points toward credits, 
rather than m hit or miss/ail or nothing approach toward credit 
accumulation « 

9* Minimise Oftn@ooseary j^icjcing in SpA^Frogrnxa 

SOAR 9 s gr#at strength is its forthright intention and capacity to improve 
the teaching/learning relationships Implementation and student 
satisfaction data tend to favor this approach to the truant. Thm academic 
and ©motional needs of youngsters are often so acute and the main twmmm of 
our high schools mo iil*structured relative to those needs that a opoc ial 
resource-rich environment set £part from the mainstream of the school 
©g©ms to produce the most immediate banefit for the investment* The 
problem , of course , is that the SOAR students are isolated from ©erne 
positive aspects of overall echool life as wor 1 mm thm negative aspaets, 
and they of tan feel labeled and inferior, and this works against the goels 
of tho program » Wo recommend that SOAR programs be required to develop 
structures for mainstreamlng students who could benefit from class©© 
outside the SOAR track. 

10* Increased At tan t ion to Program Design in the Middle Schools 

Tho failure to schedule services in middle schools in such a way that the 
"supports'* did not interfere with the youngsters ■ instructional program 
was contrary to the goals of the program. If the standard organisation of 
the middle schools is so inflexible that periods cannot be blocked for 
support services then services should be restricted to before or after 
school , or mini-schools like SOAR should be designed to facilitate 
reorganization. We have already recommended increased planning at the 
local level to resolve part of the difficulty In program development. We 
now stress that one goal of that planning be creating better linkages 
between the classroom and the services provided rather than having one 
supplant the other. 

' 1 * Development of Alter^gtiye Models of Parent Participation 

no program — high school or middle school, AIDP or DPP — has developed a 
satisfactory way for integrating parents into the efforts to reduce their 
youngsters* truancy-related problems. Indeed fmowledge about this subject 
seemed to be especially inadequate. More information about successful 
alternative approaches involving parents of at-riek adolescents and some 
conscious program modeling are required to advance the state of the art. 
CBOs are likely sources of strength in this effort. 

12. Dropout Prevention in Oonoert with Genegal School Improvement 

The effectiveness of dropout prevention efforts 1c ultimately dependent on 
the schools* directing resources and attention ^ heir overall 
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instructional polioioe and eoneidering how these policies interact with 
t ? air gpeoifio dropout prevention pr©gramg. This io one of the bseic 

aoighto of the DPP high school program which neode to b© introduced into 
*:h© other program concepts and better defined in th© DPP high aohool 
initiative, if th® at-riok sr© to succaid in Minstreaiaod academic 
progrM0| a host of ieouec froa school and claae siso s admieeion©* credit p 
and security policies s to th© fccue ©a Instruction sad quelity of otaff 
c3ovQlops3Qnt activities must bo addraso©d« ■ 

Effort© to rodoeign schools and impsrovo pGrforraanco rel^tiv© to th© 
Comprehensive Aaeeeeaent Raport (CAR) provide an ideal oppo rtun ity for 
eohool 8 to dovolop structures Md policies that ar© cor® seneitlv© to th© 
noods of undQz*echiov©re* Wo call upon Net? York City eohool official g 
charged with overseeing those initiativoo and th© new Stat© Dsputy 
eommiesionor for eohool improvement in Wmw York City to ©nsmr© that thm 
(CAR) eohool m § plans to mmmt thm new standards include inauguration of 
epocial transitional programs to reintegrate at-risk student© into 
njain streamed classes, identification and support of yowgstoro beginning 
to hmaomrn truant or fail couroaD p and m general review of th© 
instructional polioios* 
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Findings 

The findings of our study of dropout prevention programs in 1? ©chooio 
will bo presented in four general sections* The first inalisdee data 
relovant to how woll program® ware impieiiientod and what obstacles to 
implementation ©dieted, The ooeond sactiori ]%ii@nte staff s e evaluations 
of variouD aspects of tho program and their euggeetlens for reform* Th© 
third section considers student e ' satisfaction with program activities/ 
staff* In the final section, to examine characteristics of the larger 
school contact which influence the task of dropout prevention* 

X* Pwagrmm Implomentation 

Laval of Program to pXmwmn tmt ion* Th@ ©xtent to which programs ware 
implemented wm mmmmmmmd in two way©* First, wo created an index of the 
proportion ©f the poroonnel budget that had not b©en expanded by the ©nd 
of th© first half of the school year dug to hiding delaya* 1 Second B w© 
identified specific program services which were not provided or which were 
not supplied at the level intended even though the service provider was in 
pi ©CO* 

Personnel. In Tabla f tho average psroont of parsoanal budget dollars 
that were not spent is arrayed by program type t these values are expressed 
as ^percent funds accruing* to the next year's budget* The values show 
that some program types had vary little money left unspent by mid-year 
while others had is such mm one-fifth remaining* This indicates that soma 
l^ogreme had successfully hired program personnel during the fall and 
that others wtri still in thj process of hiring staff as lata am Februarys 
1986* 

It is important to note that the percentage figures represent conservative 
estimates of program accruals* For example, in many cases only the month 
in which a staff member was hired was eupplied* In those cases we 
pro-rated budget expenditures from the first of that month. In addition, 
in order to give schools the benefit of the doubt, we assumed that staff 
members who had not been hired by the time of our February data collection 
would be hiied in that month* 

It is evident from the table that high school programs with the exception 
of the CBO component of these program© were well implemented at least with 
respect to the percent of staff that had been hired* The high school CBO 
components and ail parts of the middle school programs* on the other hand, 
had substantially greater difficulty in bringing their full staff on 
board* Delays in programs operated by CBOs were to be expected as 
contract negotiations with the Board of Education were quite protracted, 



1 These delays, of course, generally do not result in actual accruals 
because variances are obtained enabling the school to reassign the money 
to alternative uses in the program, 
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Service provloion. In ardor to dotenainQ ^hsthor otof f who had b©en hired 
ware abl© to carry out mil their proscribed ffunctione, wo asked tha staff 
s^abifi we intervi^wd to identify any taeka that thoy tforo not executing 
at ail or in full* Again, it is clear that, in general , high eohoai 
programs with tha ©sfoaption of CIO component® fared better than miridl© 
school programs* 

High school programs failed to implement a nuiber of progr&o alomantu? 
such mm tutoring and group eouneoling eorvicae in A1DP program and 
tutoring, staff development and some clubs and after school cXssaes in DPP 
programs. High school CBO stuff roportod ffailura to provide substantial 
numbara and kinds of services, including jobs and vocational training for 
the most part and extracurricular activiti©p and parent groups to m lesser 
extent. Again , thin delay flovod from the let© approval of contracts. 

Middle school programs also had not implemented a numbor of sorvicas* In 
hlDP cchcolc s lasrgs proportion of plannod aftar school activities weru 
not taking plaeo in 3 of 4 ochools visited * in addition staff reported not 
yet being able to provide attendance incant ivoe, group counseling, and 
parent irorkahopa aaong other items* In DPP middle echoolo, where CBOs 
^era responsible* for the bulk off program services, school staff appeared 
to be carrying out most of their assigned tasks* CBO staff, however, 
reported failure to teplemont significant program ©laments such as, m.m* 
school, p.m. school clsGteSSj hmmlth screening, and career awarsnaae 
workshops 9 In ©no school the lack of an available telephone prevented 
staff from making contacts with students* families* 

As a kind of validity chock on the data described above and of interest in 
its own right is tha finding that 13 of 17 principals interviewed 
expressed difficulty in implementing their programs. Of tha four who did 
not perceive any difficulty, ana had a SOAR program; the other thrae did 
not take into account tha CBO components of their program and were, in 
fact, tha DPP schools which showed fairly high levels of implementation of 
tha school component of the program. 

Obstacles to Program Implementation. Principals, program facilitators , 
and staff members vare asked what difficulties they had in implementing 
the program and -why. Principals answered these questions from the point 
of view of general program management • staff addressed the particular 
program elements which they were struggling to implement* 

Problems with program managements Congruent with the levels of staff 
deployment described abova, principal© cited the difficulty of recruiting 
teachers and hiring CBO staff as the chief obstacle to implementing their 
programs* The hiring of CBO staff lay clearly beyond the sphere of school 
responsibility; schools had reached agreements with their CBOs about the 
kind of program that the CBOs ^ouid sat up in the schools (where schools 
were given this role), but in every case it was the failure off the Board 
of Education to process CBO contracts on a timely basis which prevented 
CBOs from introducing themselves in the schools early in the school year* 
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Teacher raoruitiaQnt on th© other hand wao an in-hauo© iooueu P^ogrca 
budgoto very ofton allocated fundo for per OQoolon hot to nay teach arc 
end eoiffliiiOfo to carry out bsfere or after eehool programs* Virtually 
ail ooheols with par session fund©, however, had difficulty attracting th^ 
number of staff members required to execute the activities which had hmmn 
planned to occur outside the nonaal school day* 

A third commonly cited obstacle to implementation wee the lack of ^i>aoe 
needed to accommodate nev staff member©* All the DPP high schools, which 
had both systemic and CBO program componenta and* thus, large program 
staffs, wre unable to provide adequat© space and facilities for their 
personnel, Middle eohoolo also reported apace shortages* Consequently, 
©van though tho full staff waa not on board in any of the schools, there 
was not enough space to physically accommodate tho staff that was 
present* DPP facilities, ofton a large room or suite of mall officio , 
were crowded with people each trying to conduct business with students or 
other ©taff in th© midst of many others i they *rsro noisy, ctnd thera wot© 
constant interrupt ions* Zlkmwimm 9 connooioro had to shar© their efficee 
with other counselors with the result that thoy could not s©© tho number 
of students dictated by their caseloads because their requirements for 
student privacy could not be met. 

Finally, inadequate mechanisms for program planning were often cited as a 
hindrance to program implementation* Among AIDP middle echoalo tha 
Beard »© lack of provision for pre-planning was bitterly resented. School 
administrations oppressed a preference for beginning program planning in 
June of the preceding year, but the reality was that they ware handed 
program guideline© at the start of the school year. Consequently, routine 
programming which had already taken place in the schools often conflicted 
with the new requirements of the dropout prevention effort, DPP middle 
schools did not make the same complaint since they did not provide 
services themselves, rather tho CBO© did. 

In DPP high schools, where summer planning was budgeted and carried out, 
planning was deemed inadequate for on-going needs* AIDP high school 
program staff expressed the same difficulty* These progress found it 
difficult to establish common planning periods for program staff during 
the school year that could be used to coordinate activities and solve 
problems as they arose * Clearly, it was not easy to schedule several 
staff for a common period especially in schools which used multiple day 
schedules to accommodate large enrollments in which cases staff wrare 
arriving and leaving school at different times of the day* 

Problems *ri€h program elements* In some AIDP middle schools, staff 
reported being unable to implement budgeted incentive programs 
(awards/prises for attendance) and other activities on account of the 
Board's unresponsiveness to their request for funds for these items* 
Further, some programs were unable to bring parents in for conferences in 
the numbers they intended* Again, staff placed the blame on lack of 
response, In DPP middle schools, there was only one program which 
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reported ffaiitsrs to ispiGsont a CQrvica bosataso thay could not got funds 
raleaaed fas it. Generally speaking # thar© was littia eonv©rgonce across 
DPP middi© schools on tho pregras element® that ^ror© moot traublesom© ta 
mmt up; etafff In each school reported a number of activities thst had not 
been adequately implemented * but thee© varied from school ta eohool. 

staff in en© AIDP high echaal aloo ¥tf§ frustrated in trying to gain 
acceee ta or qmt reimbursed for fundo for their incentive program* 
Additionally* and mar© generally. AIDP echoolo had trouble making their 
tutorials canferm ta the Board of Education'© pregram guidelines and 
arranging a linkage with their feeder middle schools. In bath cases* the 
echeeis mitmd vague and delayed ceminsilcation ffrem the Board regarding 
thesei partieuisr pregram activities* DPP high schools reported having 
problems implementing soma part© of their pregramo g a.g. p p* m. eohoal f 
mini* school; they shared na common donoraina tars in term© of program typmm 
or sonrca of problem© $ hoover. 

Finally, nearly every school lagged thoir sens© off frustration in getting 
student© to participato in the program* Staff reported difficulty 
contacting otudents in tho eeraimityp getting them ta attend activities 
one© they tfer© in school 9 enthusing and motivating them* This fact is 
hardly surprising given that it is the vary problem the staff are supposed 
ta address* Student disinterest dees not acceimt for lock of program 
attendance in ©vary cqoq b hewevar* In both DPP high schools and AIDP 
middle schools staff ff©lt that insufficient effort had boon made to inform 
students af the availability off program activities; and in DPP middle 
ecneels staff reported that teachers war© reluctant to rolaasa students 
from classes ta attend these activities* 



II, Staff Evaluations af the Pregram 

Several queatiena were framed to ©licit staff* s appraisal ©f and 
satisfaction with specific dimensions af thair program- For example, 
staff members vara asked ta name tha beat and worst parts af the program; 
to rata their satief action with tha major tasks they carried out* ta judge 
the cbo*b centrlbutien (where this was relevant); to discuss tha level of 
input they had into program design and tha program 1 a impact* Their 
responses have been organized around program Issues which we view as 
playing key rales in the ultimate success or failure off these programs. 

jjjjAgfggfcian with program governance- No other issu@ generated more 
discussion and concern than the banner in which the Board af Education 
collaborated with schools in implementing the dropout prevention programs. 
Two very different styles of collaboration were evident across schools i 
AIDP high school programs and all middle school programs were highly 
prescriptive and did not allow for much Input froai the schools. DPP high 
school programs » on the other hand, permitted school staff ta shape their 
program in large part. The impact of the different styles became clear in 
the context af staffs 1 responses to questions about obstacles to timely 



zm^n&m iar .piomontation* W© aim® asked . principals and sta£f -diaro*:— -&iy £ba«t 
thoir satle sfgotion with th® level of input they had into program deolgii 
and with tE^fiO monitoring procedures with which they hmd to abide « 

Prograa in^^ut* Principal© w©ro aakod to indicate th© lov©l of l^%^nt they 
and %hmtw & mtm£i had in th© design of thoir moqrm and the aignisiLceno© 
that Gm£wim?m& for th^m* Rasponsee f© the first quaetien wifi aQa^ly 
diohotoB&oH&^ ? Sam© school© had almoet eeaplot© say in pro^r^ disigiii 
ath#r§ ri&d none* Tablo 2 shot?o th© p©ro©nt input into program d<soig?i 
principal 2 mid ©taff said thay had agtaii school ^§f£iso» fh^ sa all 
amotmt of ©variability in these responses within ©ieh program typ» euggaats 
that thwy mmw m ^©liable * Tl can b© seen that itaff in ©11 aiddl© ochoolo, 
r©gard&ees of whether thoy woro AIDF or DPF t hid nast to no inpute into 
dotoCTteifi^s? the mhmpm of thoir dsrop©ut pTO^ontien offeree » in fiEdSitiQn, 
tb© ot^ff high school SOAR progr©me had no say, By eharp eafiteiets the 

staff of thSs© high ochool with a otrategi©e pfagraa and ©11 eta£f of high 
school* Vi^^h mymtmmia programs folt they controllad program desi©^ to a 
vary 0^01^ extant* In th@s© schools* ^incApais reported that tte^ 
mpmwintmn^^mnt of dropout prevention also had a small role to pl&y* Only 
in th# oti# DFP high school with m CBO-dosinant program did th© fifc m£f 
appa©£ jn^pioy s mare intarnedi^tQ role* 

In erd^r determine th© significance of having a lot or no inpm^ into 

th© dael^ri of the program, to aekod principals to diocueo any ps^fe^eme 
thty h^d vl^th the amount of input they had* Principals of middle schools 
voiced d^dLEdad unhapplneas with the fact th#y «era handed progr^^m mm 
opposed allowed to help shape ©no* Specifically* seme prineipa«is 

astpressa^ t=he feeling that they simply did net taiov what was foia^ on 
that tha^r v^ere responsible for a program for which they were supplied no 
rational^* Several principals complained that baeause they had liad no 
input, thm : program mm not tailored to their seheoli 1 nmmdm 9 e*g* m on© 
identifiad - the need for staff developments an itea for which thsr^et was no 
budgetary c^onsideratlon* Other principal© expreiaed strong 
difiMti$£5€^-fcion with the laak of wisdom of student eligibility criteria 
and the lliisited provision for program leaderehip, i t e*t a «4 full %±mm 
equivalent (FTl) program facilitator instead of tha full FTE fael3.4tator 
they foit tC^lie program required . 

Frinalpels e> of high schools with SOAR or the CBO-doainant programs 
@xpr@®3*©(3 isilar dissatiefa^tiono with having to work within pro^^^am 
guidelines s»ot of their 01m choosing* The former would have praf ex-red to 
broadM atito^snt eligibility criteria and to davelop jobs for gtud^nts ; tha 
lit tar wuJ.c^=d have chosen another CBO* 

Monitoring ^rooaduras # We asked principals ho^ thay they felt ab»^t tha 
pocateia E^S:ho Board imposed on the schools for monitoring and ©v&iiiatien 
purpOMSv ^fhllo a few middle school principals and a similar nwfc^r of 
high achc^oi principals expressed appreciation f®r the need for program 
valuation » the overwhelming majority of principals eooplained mh^mt thi 
burden thtsen procedures placed on school staff. Five of eight alalia 
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school principals end Sevan of nine high school principals hold this 
vie?/* Furthers when otaff combaro waro ask©d to ©numerate th© worst 
aopacts of their program©, no item was aentionod narg frequently than the 
onereue amount of paperwork they were required to produce to deetssont 
program service delivery; staff were required to note ©11 student 
contacts, placements, and referrals* 

Evaluation af preg^aiiL^taff * Principals widely indicated that program 
staff were selected on the basis of special oempetenciea and general 
suitability for working with dropout prono youth, Exceptions to thio TOr© 
found at the middle school level where principal e of two AIDF and two DPP 
programs reported that staff had been selected on the basis of seniority. 
In one of thmmm gisii, a principal's choice for program facilitator had 
been contested by anether faculty member and ravereed—on the basic of his 
senior statue* For the moot part ^ hawav©r s program staff (©Minding CBO 
personnel) tended to be newr faculty members I 70% of otaff members had 
been in the school fewer than ten years acroso bath high and middle 
schools; in fact, in middle schools, nearly a third of the non-CBO staff 
w©re new that year* In view of these facte , middle schools appeared te 
have the worst of both worlds in that they more often selected staff on 
the basi^ of eaniority alone and h^d Riir s inexperienced staff with which 
to contend* 

In addltlan s w asked principals to assess their staff's need for special 
training for dropout prevention assignments* All principals said that 
staff needed special training far their work* but only a smaller number 
acknowledged that they were not able to provide such training for th#ir 
staff* In particular, principals with SOAR programs indicated & lack of 
staff training* This is not surprising given that these programs place 
special demands o>\ teachers In terms of curriculum development and 
instructional technique geared to at-risk students* Two principals with 
systemic programs and two principals at the middle school level also 
expressed a need for staff training* These data may well underrepresent 
the true need for training, however, since it was our impression that 
principals were reluctant to portray their staff as inadequate* 

Evaluation pf_ the ggg^cojippnent^ We asked the principals an well as 
school staff to evaluate the CBOs contribution. Principals uniformly 
characterised CEO staff mm bringing special strengths to the dropout 
prevention initiative* These strengths were identified in terms af their 
having greater familiarity with the communities and families of at risk 
students and especially relevant counseling skills in such araas as crisis 
intervention, family therapy , and vocational guidance; weaknesses were 
perceived as the CBOm 9 lack of familiarity with school procedures and 
students* 

School staff with few exceptions echoed their principal's endorsement of 
CBO staff; nearly all felt the CBO had been helpful. There was a hint of 
competitiveness between school and CBO counselors as revealed in on<§ 
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counselor *o comEsent that the CBO staff got the challenging counseling 
asoignaonts while school counselors war© relegated the routine academic 
monitoring and paperwork* 

Satisfac tion with ntudent eligibility criteria . Another issue which w@ 
explored carefully was the staff 1 m view of the criteria which were uoed to 
Include or ©xelud© students from direct services. Strict guidelines 
regarding students* eligibility had been sat in the 1985-86 legislation* 
We wished to determine staff* m response. Principals war© asked to 
evaluate the appropriateness of the criteria, The majority jigged them to 
be misguided* Interestingly enough three of four school principals who 
did not complain about them had systemic programs which were allowed to 
targot all students in the ninth and tenth gradee; the ©thar h^d a middle 
echeol OTO-only program. Of those who complained g most felt the criteria 
were too restrictive and needed to b© expanded to include loss seriously 
truant students, Princlpale indicated these "borderline" students wore 
more motivated to attend 9 but evidenced problems which could lead to mora 
serious truancy md dropout; they reasoned that of forte directed at these 
students were more likely to produce results, whereas intervention with 
the targeted students would foe futile, Some fait that the criteria should 
be expanded to include ^cutters 6 * and students who were consistently late 
as wail. Only one principal suggested the criteria should include even 
harder core students 9 that iSg the long- term absentee or student who is 
enrolled but does not attend and cannot be located easily* 

Program staff were also asked whether they felt there were students in 
need of dropout prevention sorvlcee wh© had been excluded from them* The 
majority across all programs^ 82% of all respondents, said yea, The list 
of needy students they collectively generated suggests the depth and 
breadth of the at-risk student population, only a percentage of which are 
served by dropout prevention programs, The list includes: 

academically handicapped students such as PREP students 

cutters 

transfers 

all entering ninth graders«*they are undergoing 

a stressful transition year 
students experiencing a new culture such as those from the 

Caribbean and Central America 
students with behavior problems 

students with multiple family problems who may need 

counseling and positive role models 
Special Education students 

students who currently manifest serious truancy (as opposed 

to showed the problem last year) 
any student who wants to participate on account of interest 

in a particular activity that is offered 
students in the 6th and 7th grades who have not yet 

developed bad habits 
all students— they are all at»rlsk in this school 
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When etaff msobaro raro asked whether thero war© t^rgettad ©tudanto for 
whom the program did net work, again , a majority, 72%, reeponded 
of f irsmtivaly* Their characterisation of these students agreed with eome 
principal© 1 view that ineorrigibles had been selected to participate in 
the program. That is, staff at the high school md, to a lessor extent, 
at the middle school level felt that there ware students with iivir© 
emotional problems, from troubled families, whose parents had failed to 
instill a valuing of educational goals, who had disciplinary problem© or 
used druge that were simply beyond help. Further, some staff believed 
student© with poor attendance who were academically handicapped and 
overage could not benefit from the program* 

Satisfaction with jyogram design* Principal© and program staff were gi^an 
several opportunities to evaluate the design of their programs? 
Principals were asked to identify the best and worot partu of their 
programs and the changes that needed to be made to improve them. Staff 
ware queried in a parallel manner* Their responses hav© been organized 
into three categories to sharpen our understanding of the 1 ) strengths of 
current programs; 2) changes that could improve programs at currant 
funding levels; and 3) additional features which are needed to optimise 
existing program designs«whioh would also require additional funding. In 
Table 3, these three categories of responses are arrayed by program type; 
distinctions between differ ant types of AIDF and DPP programs are not made 
since differences in program content are minimal. Only comments that 
appeared to have some currency among staff are included In the table; in 
other words, idiosyncratic remarks were discarded * Comments - ^fere 
made by staff in every program of a given type are imderlinec icussion 
of these data will follow the order in which program types arc , osented 
in the table, 

SOAR/ Strategics High Schools* The most effective foaturoo cited by staff 
define the essential character of SOAR and Strategies programs i small 
classes (20 students) which have curriculum tailored to the needs of 
unmotivated students and which provide clc relationships between 
teachers and students and among students. 

Ways in which existing program designs could be enhanced included both 
curriculum and staff development* Staff expressed the need for better 
curriculum and equipment and materials to support the curriculum. They 
also felt teaching would be more effective if some teachers were to adopt 
a more constructive attitude about educating difficult students* A 
problem that was unique to these programs since they were the only ones 
which programmed students into special classes was that students felt 
their peers thought of them as Special Education students or as different; 
staff felt that this labeling needed to be addressed in some way* 
Finally, staff indicated that reducing the amount of paperwork they had to 
do would increase their level of contact with students* 
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Table 3 



feogpram mm arlptionB* Momt Effective Faaturos, and changoo Broods 
£° Bihaneo and OampigBent Cu^gant, Brograa Dooigng 



AIDF High Schools i 

Bi@ck©d ciaee©© with 
©paoial focun currioulufflg 
guidance and outreach e 



Moot Effective Featuraa 



Smell elioi©0| tailored curriculum, 
better supervision, contact 

bstwoen teachers end otiiclnfito^ 
group cohesion , 



DPP High Schools* 

schools *iLda activiti©gg 
guidance and outreach* 



Conflict mediation training, 
vocational training 5 counseling, 
attendance monitoring, outreach, 
privata business program, jobs, 
ine^nti^asj high internet 
^otivitiae* 



AIDP Middle Schoole* 

curricular and r@er©ational 
offerings* tutoring , 
guidance and outreach* 



E©£or@/a£t©r/ Saturday eurrleuiar and 
Mtracurricular activities© t 
tutoring, personalized attention ta 
students, incentives, attendance 
monitoring, home visits, counseling* 



dpp Middle Schools: 

CTO curriouiar and 
recreational activities 9 
tutoring; guidance and outraach* 



Sibq mm for AIDP middl© itchoole 
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dieting ^ogfii 

Curricula d©^©iopsaat , maro 

labelling, ^©r@ d©d£oQt©d ©tQf£ s 
loop yip@rwnrk e 



Existing ProOTEis 
Sa^ial a©r^ioQfi, jobo, oar©Qr 



teganieatianal da^aleproiiti bott©ff 
otaff ad staff/CBO coordination, 
orticulatiosi between eemioQllng and 
teaching fraction® mid across 
psograae, eor© space? pittif 
ottsd©nt mmEmnmmm of program, 
feelings of baicmgiftg to program, 
lose papenserk* 



Aeadosle components transition 
far set^ne# truants f soro high 
interest aeadeale offering© 
( remedial, weatiofi©I e msi/ 
parenting classes), laini-sehool , 
tutoring i iitfiewl€Qiifi f 
jabs, mh±X&mmm&i batter ©iddia/ 
high mchool linkage » student 
Input, staff drnvmiopsmnti oore 
rtaff* parent involvement . 



Organisational development; better 
staff coordination, network of AID? 
staff across schools, program 
coherence; greater stodsnt mmwmnmmm^ 
group cohesion, bettor 
trained/ Mpenrieed titers* sor© 
dedicated staff, less paperwork* 



Social ear^loes, no*-© varied 
high interest curriculum and 
activities, eoho©i*%ride 
attendance incentives 0 ©taff 
development, »re guidance and 
ostrsaeh staff, parent 
involvement - 



Organisational development: school/ 
CBO coordination- &ore eqttifeent/ 
material e * better trained tutors, 
mere regular ®ymt®m of meeting with 
stGdonts 9 leas t^Dorvork , 



Enpgnded high*intar©et 
cmrricttlum, inesmtivta®, tripe 
outside neighborhood, vocational 
training, more guidance and 
outreach staff, parent 
involvaa©nt. 
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Features which needed to be added to thee© prog^ama to njexiraisjo their 
of fQGtiv©n©os resembled the kinds of lerviais that ClOe supplied in other 
ichools. Th^e© war© social services and job preparation/vocational 
counseling* In addition staff etrongly supported the idea of placing 
their students in jobs* Other feature© which they felt their programe 
needed included more community support ©specially in the form of job 
programs and greater parental support of and involvement in their dropout 
prevent ion effort. 

DPP High Schools* DPP high school programs consisted of CBO counseling 
services for truants and a systemic component devoted to general school 
improvement whieh included a variety of efforts to improve school 
security, student participation in school life, eta, Staff cited a wide 
assortment of program offerings mm being especially beneficial s Thsse 
included CBO type services such as mediation training, vocational training 
and intensive counseling! private business programs and staf f-dev^lopad 
jobs; and in-houee services such as rewards/ incentives for school 
attendances high interest clissiOj extracurricular activities, attendance 
monitoring and outreach to abeentoes* 

The chief way in which they believed their progra^o could be enhanced vas 
through improving the organisation and management of them* This was not 
surprising given the scope of services and number of staff members 
associated with these programs. Specifically, staff reported the need for 
better coordination between school and CEO personnel and among school 
staff i better articulation of counseling and teaching functions which 
sometimes compete for the same student i better integration and less 
redundancy of services across the several high school programs- and more 
office space to accommodate the Increased number of school personnel. 
Secondly, staff indicated that grmmtmw effort to inform students of 
program offerings and mvmn of the existence of the program was needed and 
that students' sense of belonging to a program should be strengthened. 
Lastly, staff complained that the paperwork was excessive* 

Staff had several suggestions for expanding current programs* Even though 
these programs provided a variety of services, staff expressed the view 
that current offerings had limitations* In contrast to the A1DP programs 
which revolved around blocked classes, but lacked social services, DPP 
programs supplied CBO services in the absence of substantive curricuiar 
structures in many cases. Chief among them was the lack of a mechanism 
for easing the returned truant into regular classes* Staff were keenly 
aware that students who had fallen behind their classmates because of 
their absenteeism would flounder once they were reintroduced into the 
classroom and most likely return to previous patterns of truancy. In fact, 
the failure to provide ouch a transition aid emerged as m central irony of 
these programs: while considerable effort was expended on student 
outreach, i.e., getting the student to come to school, little forethought 
appeared to have been given to a method for remediating students to make 
r-hem class-ready* To address this need one school set up an "academic 
mentoring room" during the second half of the school year; existing funds 
were reallocated for two teachers each of whom would tutor returned 
truants for two psricdo a day* 
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In addition g staff of DPP programs wanted to oicpcind of faring© of high 
interest academic olmmmasm af m roraodial s^oll a© vocational and opacial 
intareet nature <©,g.s bqk education and parenting classes)* Same fait 
the beet fo^m of providing theoo would b© a mini»echaai tailored to 
motivating truants (mm one school had). ©tier staff felt the addition off 
tutoring , axtracurricular activities, job placements and/or childcaro 
services wai needed to give truanto the full complement of support they 
required ta 012c coed in echeol. A more elaborate system far smoothing 
middle school students 1 transition to high school also was deemed 
important* while middle/high school linkage pragrams w@ra included in 
current program designs, earn© judged them ta be Inadequate* Finally, 
student input into pregram design e staff davelo^anf t greater parent 
involvements and more staff to pravida services were oit©d so itass which 
could profitably enlarge thm scope of existing progreme* 

AIDP Middle Schoals* AIDP middle oohoal pragrams consisted af 
school-based (mm opposed to CBO^based) academic classes, recreational 
activities, tutoring, guidance and outreach for truants, km with high 
school progr ams, AXDF middle school program staff gave high lexko to their 
programs. They valued the expanded school day as a means af providing 
t^umntm with iofi engaging activities! they judged the tutoring and 
Increased individualized attention ta students as crucial; they found the 
incentives; attendance monitoring, and counseling vary helpful. 

Given the multiplicity of services to Integrate in these programs, it is 
not surprising that one of the ways in which staff felt the program could 
be most improved was through an improved orchestration of services* 
Specifically, staff cited the need for better staff coordination, program 
coherence and a network of AIDP staff across middle school programs for 
sharing information* As with high school DFF programs, staff also felt 
students did not participate to the extent they should because they lacked 
awareness af program offerings and if they did participate lacked any 
sense of group cohesion* Staff inadequacies were alsa issues for these 
program s t staff cited the need to better train and supervise the tutors 
used in the program and to attract mare dedicated teachers* Finally, a 
reduction in paperwork was sought* 

Staff of AIDP middle school programs wanted to complement their existing 
programs with bath mare of the same and different activities* For 
example, many staff members thought their current curricular offerings 
were not varied enough and should be expanded; they wanted to extend 
incentives far attendance to all students* At the same time they felt 
that the need for social and intensive counseling services which was met 
by CBOs In other types of programs was not addressed in their own. They 
alsa expressed a need to augment their awn guidance and outreach staff, ta 
have staff development take place and to collaborate with parents in 
attempting to improve their children's attendance* 

OFF Middle Schools* DFF middle school pragrams offered essentially the 
same array of activities as did AIDP programs but did so through cbo 
personnel* Again, staff affirmed the value af these services and the 
general thrust of the program model* 



Their ©ugg©gti©ne for improving tho existing program included increasing 
coordination b^twa^n thm school and the CBO sta£f s supporting activities 
with luozq ©quipaent and materials, ©nd presiding training for tutaroe 
Staff felt a more regular system of Meting with student© needed to bo 
built into the program. Those staff members also indicated that radioing 
the iisant of paperwork they had to do wold hm a boon to their work. 

Staff wanted to round out their currant program offering© by expanding 
their high- interact au^flsul^ and gystem of incentives , by conducting 
trip© outside the school neighborhood, and by providing vocational 
training, As for AID? middl© schools, ©taff in DFP middle schools f©lt 
©or© school guidance and outreach staff were required to serve truants 

Of f ®Ct i^©T*-?a r*4-r*>4!-F K^l ^ «. -3 „ ^ „ a, _ ,. 

of thair objectives had to be addressed in a programmatic way* 

Summary* By way of summarising those important data on the adequacy of 
program dasigns from th© point of vi#w of those who have the greatest 
familiarity with them, two points can be made. First s program staff 
widely endorsed th© services they war© currently providing! no single typ© 
of servic® was- identified as misguided or lacking in potential 
usefulness* This is a striking finding given the diversity of services 
represented by these programs and the general frankneee with which we 
observed staff to respond to our questions. It is also in extremely 
important finding in view of the Board * s responsibility for organizing a 
city-wide dropout prevention effort based upon meaningful , potentially 
effective strategies of intervention. 

Second, no single type of program was fully adequate i program staff at 
each school we visited Indicated that current services were appropriate 
but limited in important respects, interestingly, the services that 
typified one program were often cited as a missing element of another. 
For sample, SOAR and strategies programs, both classroom-based models, 
lacked social services and vocational training, in a word, CBO type 
services | high school DPP programs often evidenced the notable absence of 
specific aeademic/eurricular interventions for truants. 

Satisfaction with program funding. The schools* appraisal of program 
shortfalls such as the above lead logically to questions of the adequacy 
of funding for the programs. We asked principals to evaluate both par 
capita spending and the size of their overall budget in relation to the 
scope of their attendance/dropout problem. Their responses provided 
additional Insight into the inherent limitations of different program 
models. 

Ml program models* budgets were based in part on a $1000/ student ratio. 
AIDP and DPP programs in middle schools received a base amount of $150,000 
and were instructed to serve 150 truants ; AIPF high school programs were 
allocated approximately $200,000 to serve ISO truants and to cover a 
limited number of related needs. A different funding formula was used 
for DFP high schools; they received $150,000 plus $1000 x the number of 
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ot^danto that matched the attendance critoris; the number of etndanto was 
based on the oie© of each school *s qualifying population. DFF budgcuta 
w&wm mm large as $800* 000 or $900*000 in momm cases* Importantly, whil© 
middle ^oheel and AIDF high school program dollars hod to ba sp©nt an 
Serbia©© for targetted truants only* ppp high schools %r©r© abi© to Epind 
soa®y on general echeol improvement ae w©11 as CBO services to tryinti, 

Principals of DPP high echo&ls ^oro satisfied with psr capita 
opandlng— parhapo teaauii per capita spending %mm lees relevant to thair 
efforts then the overall iiii of their budgets* Principals of AIDP high 
e^hoale and both AIDP and DPP middle school programs, however, tended to 
view per capita spending mm inadequate. Thmt isg In thoe© echeois tfhieh 
mm® held to spending $1Q00/etudent and in the high schools, somewhat 
oere, pmlnmipmlB felt the par capita spending level was not high enough to 
mo®t otudanta 9 n^eds* AIDF high school principals indicated that currant 
par capita spending could not be etrotchad to cover the costs of tents and 
cmrricuiar materials , incontivss, and other equipment they viewed mm 
program requisite© * Middle school principals said per capita spending did 
not permit staffing levels coramansurat© with student ntidi, They cited 
the ,4 TOE allocation for a program facilitator as an example of funding 
inadequacy; there was consensus that on® FTO was required to manage the 
program effectively. In addition, middle school principals said per 
capita spending did not begin to cover the coats of the additional staff, 
particularly guidance and outreach staff, they felt vera needed. 

Whan principals were asked whether their program dollars reached the 
numbers of students who required assistance , a different pattern of 
responses was obtained. All DPP and AIDF high school principals ©Kpreseed 
the view that their budget did not address the full scope of the 
attendance/dropout problem in their school; half of the middle school 
principals endorsed that view. 

High school principals defined the scope of the problem in terse that 
tended to correspond with their particular program model. That is, 
consistent with the systemic concept, tost DPP high school principals said 
their budgets should be augmented to permit them to direct school-w^de 
improvement efforts at all students in the school, instead of only ninth 
and tenth graders. They seemed committed to the %*iew that overall school 
improvement was needed to effect substantial change in attendance and 
dropout rates, axdp high school principals wanted increased spending in 
order to serve the such larger numbers of at-risk students in their 
schools than were stipulated by the Board. Of those middle school 
principals who felt overall program spending was inadequate, ease desired 
additional funds for school-wide improvement; others wanted meneiy to serve 
larger numbers of needy students. 

job satisfaction, In addition to assessing how principals and program 
staff viewed various aspects of the programs in which they took part; we 
examined staff's satisfaction with the major tasks they performed, Staff 
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members war© aoked to nomo tho central tacks thay carried ©tat | to rate 
their level of ©atiofaction with these activities on m 5-point scale whore 
1 ia not satisfied end 5 ie vu*y satisfied; and ta indict© their masons 
for the ratings they made* An individual*© satisfaction ratings were then 
averaged across activities* Table 4 contains average satisfaction ratings 
far guidance counselors, teachers, paraprofeeaienal staff, e.g., family 
assistant, and CBO staff by each of the four types of programs included in 
©ur sample. The average ratingn iri based on a small number of employees, 
but reflect tho steady trends in etaff responds that were observed, In 
any ease, we use these data to make only genial pointu about etaff 
sat imf act ion. 

At tho moot gonorel level Table 4 shows that staff Bat&sfaetion too 
average (3.0) or sbovti average in every category except teachers in AIDP 
high schools* This finding suggests there there may be no pervasive 
morale problem among staff and probably reflects another general finding 
that Etaff felt current programs were basically sound, if in need of 
expansion* The below average ratings of teachers in AIDP high school 
programs deserve attention, however, since these individuals have the momt 
direct and sustained oontact with truant students of any ecbeol cDspioyea. 
Thca aspect of their job that they leant liked was tutoring students during 
the purled of the day that had net aside for it; they never gave a rating 
of above 2 on this activity* The reasons for their dissatisfaction 
included their feeling that too little planning and organization had 
guided the implementation of the tutorial sessions and that students were 
too unmotivated to attend regularly. Ratings of their Instructional 
assignments ware somewhat higher, about average, The reasons that those 
ratings were not higher concerned lack of curriculum planning and the lack 
of challenge inhering In teaching low-level curricula. 

Table 4 also reveals that CBO staff were among those staff members who 
expressed the highest levels of satisfaction with their jobs* This is an 
important finding given the near-experimental quality of Including CEOs in 
school dropout prevention programs ; it indicates that CBO staffs are 
relatively content with their new roles in the school. It may also be 
significant that school guidance counselors who worked with CBO staff and 
shared common tasks with them rated their job a full point higher on the 
average than those counselors who did not collaborate with CBOs. 

Appraisal of progr am impact* Since programs had not been fully 
implemented and could not be expected to demonstrate effects on student 
attendance and dropout by mid-year, we deemed it important to examine 
staff's personal expectations and observations of success and the "side 
effects" that programs may have already had on the school* A formative 
evaluation of this type can offer greater explanation of later program 
success/ failure than an evaluation of the success/ failure criteria alone. 
We asked principals and staff whether they thought the program was having 
a positive effect on students and in what other way® the program affected 
school * 
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Staff Mo^Q^Qg ftTarocre LqtoI of BatlaS&ptlmn with ghoiif Job 



Program e 



_Cotsn8©logB ? -Qachere ^gofegt sioftolo CBO staff 



AIDP High Sshoala 



.3 (3? 2*3 (4> 4*0 (3) 



DPP High Sehoolo 



AIDF Middle Softool o 



4*4 (7) 3*4 (6) 4.4 (7) 

3*1 (4) 3*5 (S) 4.3 CS) 



C8) 



DPF Mlddlo SehooXe 



4*3 (3> 3,8 (5) 3*7 (2) 



4. 1 (8) 



immbare in paronrhocGo represent tti© arab^r of mm^&ym&m who provided 



Bo CBO Staff included in program* 



.99 



Specifically, to eeked principalo whether ttoir program oeeaed to be 
improving ©tudent attendance. Nearly all felt studente* attendance had 
Ineroiiid as a rosult of participating in th© program; a £©w ©scproosaa the 
view that it vii too soon to tell. Principal© aleo indicated whether they 
thought the progfai had improved student academic performance. Loss than 
half fait it had i th© majority thought it wae premature to make a judgment 
since classroom ^rf§rmane@ might take longer to change than attendance* 
Not surprisingly, staff of middle school program© tended to endorse 
present program ef feotiveness the least strongly of any group probably 
owing to th© w©ak implementation of their programed Virtually all staff 
members felt that their program would improve student attendance in th© 
future* 

Principals wore ale© asked to comment en the kind of effect their program 
had had on non« tar get tad student© , teaching faculty, and school 
managamant* Almost ©vary principal thought the program had positively 
influenced otudonts who did not participate in th® program j they felt 
these students were B eoaking up* the extra school support and emphasis on 
attendance. There wn 4 however* soma sense that PREP student© had been 
shortchanged in tho process of shifting attention sway from academic 
handicaps to truancy* 

With regard to the impact of programs on teachers, principal a 1 responses 
were more mixed* The majority indicated that the program had helped 
teachers in as much as it provided them with a referral system and* to m 
lesser extant, because it supplied staff development, increased attendance 
monitoring § and sometimes smaller classes* Several principals, however, 
identified negative effects on teachers* These included greater class 
preparation requirements, more paperwork, having to handle an increased 
number of disciplinary problems (because truants were back in school), and 
having students * pulled out* of class to participate in the program , 

Interestingly, the majority of principals took a rather dim view of the 
program's impact on school management ends perhaps, more particularly, on 
them. Twelve principals (out of 1?) f#lt the dropout prevention programs 
increased the difficulty and complexity of school administration since it 
simply added to the number of programs and staff to monitor. This finding 
deserves serious consideration given the truly extensive number and 
diversity of programs that exist in the schools, Some of these principals 
also cited the Inadequacy of space, materials, and security that had 
resulted from the introduction of these programs to their school* On the 
other hand, several principals cited positive effects such as the more 
effective handling of student problems with more specialised personnel and 
the freeing up of staff to work on tasks more in line with their 
expectations and, finally, the general improvement in the climate of the 
school. Neither positive or negative evaluations emanated from any 
particular type of program. 
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XXI* Student Satisfaction 



A© had baen dais© with staff » student© ware ©oked to identify the bast and 
worot feature© of th© program in which thoy participated f to explain haw 
the program could bo mor© hoipffulf to rat© their satisfaction with the 
program overall OTd more specifically with th© program activities and 
staff who carried them out; and, finally, to indicate whother tho program 
had helped them to come to school more often* Th® results off tho anaiyeos 
off their rooponoee are dlscnseed beiowe 

5a tin fact ion with program, Students w^re given th© opportunity to 
indicate how well they liked th© program in general; they wore Mked 
whether they liked the program n m lot% *m little^ 9 or ^not at all*" The 
percentage off students who liked the program m lot is ohown for oaoh 
program category in Table 5* Quit© large majorities off students 
(70%*80%) reported strong liking for their program with th© ©Kcoptien of 
students in DPP middle schools where a more moderate majority (60S} did 
mom Again this program suffered from very late implementation « 

To gain a more specific understanding off student satisfactions otudenta 
also were asked to identify program staff with whom they had had contact 
during th® first half of the school year and to indicate whether they 
liked tho *kind of things you talk about or do together " B a lot% H a 
little* 1 , or at all* 65 *rh© percentage of their responeeip which f^ll 

into the m m lot* category for each off the four program types is present ad 
in Table 5* It can be seen that the overwhelming majority off responeoo 
indicated a Strang liking far program activities in both AIBP and DPP high 
school programs and in htVP middle school programs j in DPP middle school 
programs m moderate majority of responses expressed the same degree off 



The reasons students gave for their ratings revealed that they simply 
enjoyed the staff persons with whom they interacted: students reported 
that these persona were ^nice, 8 "fun 9 * ^under standing,** "concerned t B and 
^helpful** S&mm also mentioned that they found the activities fun and 
interesting and that they ware getting mor© than in "regular school." 
Students in h gh school programs ware more likely than middle school 
students to say^they relished having someone to talk to; in addition, 
students in high school programs which placed students in jobs expressed 
especially strong t pasitiv^ feelings about their job. DPP middle school 
students' explanations off their lo$? ratings of staff and activities 
concerned th^ir dislike of talking about their problems with both school 
and ceo eoiHtseiors* 



2 Students in one DPP high school program mire dropped from this analysis 
besatt&e they had no knowledge off a dropout prevention program par ©e* 



liking* 
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80% (10) 



DPP High 



100 (19) 



95£ (19) 



AIDP Middle 
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7S5s (20) 



74^ (19) 



DPP Middle 
Schools 



60% (20) 



67% (18) 
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S^ffi^ff n. i Student o iiqtq aokod whether their attQudanoo had ioprovod 
this yoar and. If it had* whath®r th© progiram was raBponeiblQ, The 
percentage of student respondents who said th© program had improved their 
attendance across the four typae of programa is included in Tabi© 5 e 
Again* four of the five students interviewed in on© DPP high school war® 
dropped from this analysis because they were not jware that a specific 
dropout prevention program existed in their school. These etatietico show 
a somewhat different pattern of rosponooe than students* satisfaction 
ratinge, BFP high echoox students more eft^n parooived their program to 
have helped them Improve their attendanoi than students in any other 
program. A high percentage of AIDP high school students ale© gave their 
^ogram credit for improving their attendance* Just under 3/4 of the 
students in aidp middle school programs said their programs ware 
c ^active 9 while 2/3 of students in the DPP middle school programs did eo„ 

Among students who said the program had been helpful p there was littl© 

why the js'ogram had helped them* Students moat of tan reported they had 
begun coming to school more often because they received mora academic 
aooietance* sjoro concern t attention* and support from staff # and because 
they had been impressed with the importance of attending for later 
schooling and employment. 



IV* Dropout Prevention and School Environment 

Since programs operate within the larger context of the echo©! , we 
recognised that these contextual variables can act to support or diminish 
program efforts, To widely varying degrees across tha different programs, 
student spend their time interacting with non-program staff in non-program 
activities f Students in SOAR spent Substantial school tima in thalr 
program; other students persued normal activities for the most part. We 
examine below principals* views of features of the school environment 
which seam to pose significant obstacles to the task of dropout 
prevention. 

School size . Ail but one high school principal and one middle school 
principal held the view that reducing the size of schools would further 
the cause of dropout prevention* Although the educational literature and 
previous studies by PEA have documented the positive effects of small 
schools t it is nevertheless surprising that school administrators felt as 
they did since it is often the case that they derive additional power « 
prestige 9 and resources from managing large schools. 

When asked what the ideal school sise would bSi high school principals 
produced answers which ranged from 1000 to 2500 1 the average was 1800 
students* Middle school principals 9 answers ranged from 250 to 1200 and 
averaged 700 students. The average size obtained for high schools is far 
below the actual sizes of the high schools included in this study 
(2149*4114). The average ©lire for middle schools is also smaller than 
most of those in the study (605-1306). 
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Seme of the raaeons that large schools make dropout prevention sore 
difficult emerged from questions we posed staff members* 1} Larger 
schools are often overcrowded* Students must attend school on staggered 
schedules! staff have far less office space than they require. These 
conditions constitute stressors for everyone concerned, 2) The number of 
academic programs required to serve the large numbers of students with 
different niidi produces an organisational complexity and fragmentation 
that leaves staff unsure of the school ■ s direction and priorities, 

Proportion o f academically able students , Thirteen of seventeen school 
principals stated that schools needed a certain percentage ©f at or above 
grade level students to be effective overall, The minimum percentage of 
such students that they felt was needed ranged from 18% to 50% i the 
average was 38%. This majority view also finds support In the educational 
literature which advises a more hefty (50%) concentration of on or above 
grade level students. 
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Sampling and Interview Methods 



Sample Selection 

A total of 17 schools were included in this analysis; nine of them© were 
high schools and eight were middle schools. They were selected on the 
basis of two criteria. First, we chose schools that had programs 
representative of the two broad types of programs that existed in city 
ichoole both at the high and middle school level i These wiri Attendance 
Improvement/Dropout Prevention (AI/DP) programs that were funded with 
Stat© monies alone and teopout Prevention (DPP) programs which were 
supported by both state and city funds. Second , we chose those schools 
which had among the Xewst attendance rates and highest dropout rates. By 
mandate only schools with the worst attendance and dropout probieme 
received funds for programs; we identified the most troubled of these, 
Our interest was in assessing program implementation and effectiveness in 
schools which presented the greatest challenge to the dropout prevention 
initiative. Importantly, however, extensive discussions conducted with 
representatives of the Board of Education, various school districts, and 
CBOs subsequent to our investigation suggest that the findings appear to 
ba goneralizabl© to all schools with dropout prevention programs. 

At the high school level, three A I /BP and six DPP schools were visited. 
Two of the AI/OP schools* programs were based on the Student Opportunity 
for Advancement and Retention (SOAR) model* The third AI/DP program, 
labelled Strategies, was structured very much like SOAP, in that it 
included blocked classes and augmented guidance and outreach, but the 
Strategies program had more flexibility in program design* 

Five of the six DPP programs visited expended funds both on the general 
improvement of learning conditions for all students in the ninth and tenth 
grades and on services to target truants, in particular, A sixth DPP 
program which had less funding stressed case management services to target 
students for the most part and a small complement of other activities 
including a jobs program. All DPP programs visited included services 
provided by community-based organizations. 

At the middle school level, four AI/DP programs and four DPP programs were 
examined. In AI/DP schools, services were supplied by school personnel 
only, while in DPP schools, CIO staff amd to a limited extent school staff 
provide services. 

Interviews 

Structured interviews were conducted with the principal, program 
facilitator, program staff and students at each school we visited* 
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Principals and program facilitatore were interviewed in November and 
Bgeember 1985 | interviews with program staff and etudante were held in 
January and February 1986* Where poeeible five program etaff members 
representative of the major personnel oategeri©e ? 1.©,, teiehars, 
ooimsQlorOs paraprofassienaies and ooraisunity**bae©d organisation (CBO) 
staff; and five students who participated in the program. In oll s 17 
principals & 1? facilitatore, 75 program ©toff psriano, and 75 students 
provided data for our analysis* 

The interview iteme (mmm ^pp^ndlK B) war© constructed to addreee specific 
iesuae that had been identified in previous PEA studies as playing key 
roles in ©Keouting an effective dropout prevention initiative* 

Both otaff and student© wr© aeeyrad that their responsee to questions 
t^Diild be Confidant i@X and that the identity off their school rauld not bo 
revealed * 
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APPENDIX B 
INTERVIEW FORMS 



SCHOOL I 

INVESTIGATOR: 
RESPONDENT ( S ) : 



INTERVIEW DATE: 
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Frincipal/AIDF^DPF caordinator Quest! enn a i re 



Characterise Program Implementation 

About the School Attendance Program In General 

Have you had an opportunity to complete the Data Collection Instrument 
we sent along in our November 25 letter? 

If yes* ask for a copy and scan it for completeness. 

If no, complete the instrument by asking the principal the appropriate 
questions. 

Could you confirm and complete the budgetary information that we have fo: 
your AIDF/DPP program * (Hand principal and program coordinator a copy o 
a^ completed Data Collection Instrument and make additions fi corrections 
as warranted on your copy* ) 

Have you had any difficulty finding staff to whom you coulc reassign the 
former responsibilities of AIDP personnel? 



How many students were eligible for your AIDP or DPP program this year? 



How did you arrive at that number? 



Did you include special education students in that assessment? 



Did you include students in English as a Second Language or bilingual 
programs? 



How many students ware targeted for services from among the eligibles? 



How did you arrive at that number? 



Does this include special education students? 



Does this include students in English as a Second Language or bilingual 
programs? 




The Adoption Process 



If you had to divide up a ten slice F=?t e to describe the degree of 
control you, your staff, your superin xu@ficlent s central board of education 
personnel 5 staff of the community bi as^d organisations (if any) had in 
designing your AIDP or DPP program, h^t>v would you divide up the pie? 



Actual Allocation 



Principal 
Staff 

Superintendent 
BOE Supervisor* 
CBQ 



Ideal Allocation 



Was that an ideal arrangement or do yonotl think there is some other way of 
dividing up the input that would rasCl£ in a better designed program? 
Make a reallocation based on what you . tfbixXd like to see s (Place this 
information above under M ideal allocate t£&n * " ) 

Could you tell me what the problem was a in having it the other way? 



What, if any, problems emerged among tttjiose responsible for deciding 
program directions? 



Did people have different ideas about w^at to do? 



were there any difficulties just getting people together to solve problems? 



How much time did you have to develop jrOur original proposal? 



Was that adequate? 



For schools contracting with CBOs only Hov much time were you given to 
negotiate your contract(s) with the CBOio^ 



Was that adequate? 



How much time is needed to develop a pax&^imm of this complexity? 



What issues concerned you most in deii^^liiQ the program? 
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3 , 



b. 



c , 



f . 



The Implementation Process 

On what basis were staff selected for this program? Prober Did staff 
tend to be selected on the basis of special competency? seniority? did 
they volunteer? 



What accounted for any delays in hiring/assigning staff? 



can this be corrected in the future or is it a permanent problem? 

You have explained when each staff member assigned to the program 

began functioning in their designated role, were there any interruptions 

in service? 

What accounted for those interruptions? 



no you think that any kind of special training is necessary for staff 
in this program? 



Was your school able to provide it? 

If no , what should be done to help you in the future? 



Has staff had difficulty implementing any aspect of the program? 
Please explain. 



Can you suggest correctives. 



Has the program fit in well with other attendance improvement or dropout 
prevention efforts in the school? 



Are there any groups of students who have difficulty participating in the 
program? 

Can PREP students, Special Education students and ESL students 
participate as easily as other students in the school? 
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h. If you have been working with a CBO, who on your staff and who on the 

staff of the CBO participated in the contract negotiations? Did anyone 
else participate? 



Has working with a CBO presented any special problems? 



Does the staff of the CBO have different strengths (in expertize or work 
ethnic) from school staff? 



Does the staff of the CBO have different weaknesses (in expertise or work 
ethnic) from school staff? 



Are CBO staff more costly than, less costly than or about as costly as 
traditional school staff given comparable activities? 



Are your staff and the CBO staff working well together? 



When ordinary difficulties emerge in the operation of the CBO/ 
school program, who in the school resolves those problems? Who from the 
CBO gets involved in settling difficulties? Has this process worked? 



How was your overall budget for this project arrived at? 



Was a limit set on overall spending/capita? 



How was this arrived at? 
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4. perceived impact 

a* What aspect Of the AIDP/DPP program works best? Why? 



What aspect works worst? Why? 



b s Has the program improved youngsters' attendance in your judgment? What 
tells you that? 



c* Has it improved youngsters "academic" performance? What tells you that? 



di Has the program had an effect on students besides those targetted? 



e. Has this program hurt or helped teachers in any way? 



f* Has the program made the operation of the school any easier? 



Has it in any way made things operationally more difficult? 



g. When would you expect to see results from this program? 




Future Direction 



Do the centrally mandated aspects of the AIDF/ppp program allow suf- 
ficient flexibility for you to design a program responsive to your 
school's special circumstances? 



Are the resources provided by the Board ©f Education adequate on a per 

capita basis ? what would be? (This question may not be appropriate 

for those DPP schools following the "systemic" model of school improvement. 



Are the resources adequate given the scope of the problem in your school? 
Are the constraints regarding student eligibility appropriate ? 



is the mandated size of the program (100-150 students in AIDF programs) 
appropriate? (This question may not be appropriate for "systemic" schools) 



What about the rule regarding supplanting of resources? Has this presented 
any problems? 



What changes need to be made in your individual school 1 



s program! 



Should/could the program be expanded in your school? 
Under what circumstances should the program be expanded 



How have you felt about the monitoring, reporting and evaluation 
procedures? 
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Many different strategies are being considered now as a way of reducing the 
dropout rate. Do you think reducing the size of schools has any 
merit as a strategy? 



What do you think is an ideal size for a (high or middle) school? 

What obstacles keep you from reducing the size of your school if you think 
that smallness is an asset? 



Do you think that creating mini schools in larger schools or blocking the 
classes of youngsters so that they have a closer relationship with a few 
teachers has merit? 



What are the difficulties one would have to overcome to set up mini schools 
for at-risk youngsters in your school? 



Do you think that it is important for schools to have a certain percentage 
of academically able youngsters s i.e, students who read on grade level and 
have good attendance to establish a climate for learning? 

If yes # what would you say is the minimum percentage? 

What should be done when schools do not have that percentage? 

Do you think it is possible to reduce substantially the dropout rate in 
large schools by increasing social services for youngsters in those schools 
but not making major structural modifications in their size or 
organisation? 

What tells you that? 



What do you think of dropout prevention strategies which emphasize reor- 
ganizing schools so that teachers have more opportunity to work together on 
curriculum matters and more time to ^pend in non* instructional activities 
with students like counselling? 
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B. Provide Background infotHa~ion 

1 , Program Background 

a* Did you have a MOP program last year? 

b* Is this year's program substantially the same as the one last year? 



2, School Processes 

m* How long have you baan ths principal of this school? 
b. What are its strengths and weaknesses? 



c # Jo there any organizational feature in the school which enables teachers to 
work together ©n instruo tie^Tial matters regularly? 



ci # What help is available to fceaehers who need to improve their skills? 



e # Is there an ongoing process^ for reviewing data about student progress and 
planning inter; ventions baSe^d on this review? Describe it? 



Who is involve el? 



f , What is the guidance eoatiSte ilor/ student ratio? 



g. Ii there any mechanism siiclt as sn advisory group for teachers to spend 
time with small groups o£ students in guidance-related activities? 

h* How n are students advised abcaut course selection? 




What help is available for students who need extra academic support^ 
Do you have any mini schools? How and for what purpose are thsy ©rgfeitacl 



What health and social service agencies are involved on a regular totals 
with youngsters in the schools-exclusive of your AIDP or DPP efffort> 



Do you have a program in your school which aims to get jobs for neeQy 
youngsters? 



If yes * is it integrated with your dropout prevention efforts? 



•TO 



"SCHOOL: 



INVESTIGATOR; 



RESPONDENT (S) i 



INTERVIEW DATE l 
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Student QuestionnaigQ 



A m Damo gr a phi am Xnf era at ion 



1. Age? 

2* Race? 

3* Language spoken at home? 

4* Years attending thia school? 

5. Credits acotattlated? 

€* Number of other high schools attended? 

B, ^ograi Imp! iment mt ion 

7. Who is your ? (Probe all program 

positions providing direct sirvioei to students*) 

Position 1 

Position 2 

Position 3 
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PQgitlon #£ Position #11 Position 



Data Stirtid 
(8) 



Sessions Completed 
(9) 



Level of Contact 
(10) 



Fallow Up 

(11 ) 



Agtivitiee 
(12) 



Satisfaction 
(13) 



Reason 
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8* When ^rfid you etart seeing 



(States each position/name and list p. 2,} 



9. How Q^tan have you mmmn 



this ygar? 



(States eaoh position/nama and list p.2 e ) 



10» Do yr^»« see 



every day^ ©nee a waak s or whan 



you - feel it? 

(Stitta aaah position/name and list p,2«) 



lis What happens if you don * 1 show up n planned? 
(Statue aach position/name and list p. 2. ) 



12s Wh^t kind of things do you talk about or do togethar? 
(Stm^^m aach position/name and liet p. 2. ) 



13* Do ye»u like it a lot, a little, or not at all? 
Why? 

(Sta^^e eaeh position/name and list on p. 2.) 



14 • Has y^our attandanoe improved thia yaar? 

Ymm { If yae f go to 15) 
No ( If no, go to 17) 



15. Has a_^3nything about this program helped or/ was it somathing 
else? - Chaek any that apply, 



This program 
Somathing alsa 



16. What epaoiflaally about 
mchoo^J- more often? 



helpad you come to 



(GO teso 18) 



fin 
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1 \j* m Why hasn't it improved? 



1*=* o Could this program ba mora helpful to >=^u? 

Yea (If yiij go to 19) 
No (If noj go to 20) 



IS? » How eouid it be more helpful? 



2C = What is the best thing about the progste^ ? 



2T . What is the worst thing? 



Overall, do you like this program * a Id -fc % a little s not 
at all? 



23 Why? 



24 * Does being in the program prasent any s^peeiai probler^si? 



25 - Do you like school moreg leas er about ~^She aame as last year? 

If more or less, go to 26 
If same, go to next section 



26 — What made it better (worse)? 



SI 
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C* Ife aakground 



27, What is the best thing about thtea sehooi? 



28 # What ifl the worot thing? 



29* Dose thia affeet your coming to eehool in any way? 



30, Row often does eaeh of the foli^swing happen in yow gehasi? (this year) 
( CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH ) Q 

Often SogetlrnQg Rarely 



a, 


students drop out 


1 


2 


3 


b, 


students do not attend seho^X^ 


t 


2 


3 


a, 


students out classes 


1 


2 


3 


d* 


students talk back to tmmahe^^m 


t 


2 


3 


e* 


students refuse to obey niX#fe m 


t 


2 


3 


f* 


students get into fights wt 8 2 other 


1 


2 


3 


g* 


students attack or threatan t^-© 










attack teachers 




2 


3 


h. 


students rob each other in ger^hool 




2 


3 


i. 


students damage school propef^ty 




2 


3 


3. 


students carry weapons 




2 


3 


k, 


girls get pregnant 




2 


3 


l, 


Students use drugs or alcahe?! 




2 


3 


m. 


drugs are sold in or around fisichool 




2 


3 


n, 


rape or attempted rape 




2 


3 
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you noticed any improvement this yaar in the following 

Yes 



a * a ^udan t ib s en a a i am 
b, ardent cutti^^ig 
a, student hmhmv~Lo^ 



32 # How would you raffle the following asp 





V 3 


^oor Poor 


Average 


i Vary 


a* 


^efaty coming to school 


1 2 


3 


\ 


S 




safety ineidQ school 


1 2 


3 


\ 


5 


C* 


orderliness ir^ halls 


1 2 


3 


\ 


S 


d* 


©eWlniii it^s classrooms 


1 2 


3 


1 


6 


a* 


Condition of fasuiiding 


f 2 


3 




s 


f. 


p^inc/AP tf^^^^^fflt of students 




3 


1 


5 


g- 


t%ash§r intarfe^st in studants 




*3 
J 


1 




h* 


quality of taaurching 


1 2 


3 


i 


5 


i. 


gtiidanoa eotaisr ^lors interest 
In itudants 


1 2 


3 


-1 


9 


3* 


ftirnasa of ru^Jea 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


k. 


©ndtoament o£ nil as 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


F^eial imder mt sanding 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


at* 


Student inters in learning 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n» 


ffOHool spirit ^mong students 


! 2 


3 


4 


5 


o, 


nuste of stud^^nt activities 
(Qlfa^tc*) tea participate in 1 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


P. 


school reputat£3Lon in community 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


C3 


your overall h^appiness with 

thii school 1 


2 


3 


4 


S 



NO 
2 
2 
2 



tm of the school i 
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D- Academie Program 

315* la the course ^wrk hard* easy* or just right for your? 
CIRCLE THE ANSWER ABOVE* 

3**-4* How ffiajsyheure homework aso you given oaah night? 

3Ss 00 yo«3f tQaehe^s do anything if you don't do your homework? Explain, 

Do tmB^hm imT^'t you to suooeed? 
3 y • Do they hslp y&^i if you have problems? 

3te . la th«e inyonfe ©In© in school who ean help you if you gat behind? 
Yi§ Ef o 

If ysi, wh^ 

HOV often hL^vi you gone to ^this person this year 



39 , Are you encoura gad to ask questions in class? 

40 * Are the courses varied enough to meet your needs? 



41 • Are there auffic— lent textbooks, that in, enough so that you can bring 
yours horn aver^r night to do your homework? 



42 « in therts anyone you oan talk to if you need advice on Glasses or 
personal matters? 



43 — 00 tea^hira gmeiriliy, sometimes, or rarely have time to talk with 
you infomliy «±sout things that are on your mind? 



44*- toe yow parents always, sometimes or rarely interested in how you do 
in so has 1? 
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45, 



S« Truancy Problem 
Please checK any fa^t^s^ which plays a role in your daoisiL^one to cut 



class or not attend school. 



CIRCLE THE MOST IMFQIOTT FA _ r'Tpp n 



a. 


Pre far work "to school 


3- 


Meed/want Spending 






Not interested in " 


k. 


Problems with cteug^ 


^/alcohol 




School ie too faard 


1* 


111 health 




d* 


Doing failing krark 


m. 


Inlands not in scto 


al 


a* 


_Disli,k8 a tiacfc_ar/i 


Tim 


Suspended 




f • 


Dislike a subj^et/s 


o. 


Marriage 




g. B 


Can Xsarn mote out 


p* 


Pregnancy 






of ^ctol 








h* 


Need Eonty to fcialp 


q. 


School too dangarooL 


s 




at hoffla 








i* 


Dislike students 


r . 


Parents wanted ma h^ 








s* 


Do not taow 





46* 
47. 
48* 
49, 



How many timee have yo been absent this year 



How many times have yo ^2 been late for class this yea? 
How often have you eut this year ? 



Does anyone at school oontact you or your family when yon 
If yee f explain 



are absent? 



50. Ia this a change from Haat year? 



51. Does anyone at school 
If yes, explain 



contact you or your family when you cut class? 



52. Is this a change from ZXast year? 



53* If attendance was foilcz^wed up on in every class, fer **nm — *l 0 , if your 
parents were notified you cut a class, would you cut 1mm as? 
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54* How goneornod oro you about missing sqsg da^ yo of cahoe ^L? 
Very Cencmed 



Somewhat Concerned 



Not Concerned 



55 * Doii missing sehool affeat your gfradeg? 

56* What is th© ioTOet ^ad® you ar© Qatiofied — >?ith? 

57* le a diploma important in allowing you t§ dcs what you --ant to do later? 
58* Do you Qzqpmat to graduate from high seheoi? 

59 B Did you do any work in the past semester* not cornicing ^Fork around the 
house ? for pay? 

If yas g go to 60 
if no 8 go to S3 

60* How many hows did you or do you Usually w^rk/wieM 
61, How did you get your job? 

62 s Do you like work batter s the game? ot lass fcJian aerieo!*?* 
CIRCLE ANSWER A30VE 

63* Are there any almmmmm or other School aativL-fciaa you hut-fee to miss? 



Explain * 



64. Do you partioipate in any other alufci or student aGtiv^-fcies? 
LIST ALL BELOW, 




SCHOOL: 



INVESTIGATOR I 
RESPONDENT (S) 



INTERVIEW DATE 



Faculty Ouogfelonnafro 



h 9 ^ggriffl Implementation 



I* Job title in program? 



2, what was your start date in th© program? 



3. Haw long have you been working at this school? 



4* What are the major tasks that you are supposed to perform 
a© (stat© job title)? 



Task 


1 






Task 


2 






Task 


3 
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Tmmk #1 Taek ftll Task 



Date Task Started 
(5) 



Number Studente 
Now Served 
(6) 



Numbers Intended 
To Sarve 
(7) 



Hours/ Week 
on Task 
(9) 



How Referred 
(10) 



Lavsl of Cdntnat 
(11) 



Pgilov Up 
(12) 



Satisfaction 
(13) 



Riason 
(13) 
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When did you begin carrying out this task? 
(State each task and list p. 2 ) , 



How many students are you wor ting with presently? 
(State each task and list p*2)* 



How many students will you be working with when you are doing 
this at the level that was originally intended? 
(State eaeh task and list p. 2* If number larger than that 
in 6 i go to 8 ) . 



What have been the problems in getting the number of students 
intended? 



How many hours/weeks do you spend on this task? 
(State each task and list p. 2)- 




Haw ware these students referred to you? 
(State each task and p*2*) 



How often do you have contact with most of these students: 
Weekly^ dailyi as frequently or infrequently as they choose? 
(State each task and list p*2*) 



What happens if they don't show up? 
(State each task and list p-2. 5 



On a scale of 1 to 5, whan 1 is not satisfied and 5 is very 
satisfied* how would you rate your satisfaction with thia task? 
What aoeorats for this? 
(State each task and list p. 2« ) 



Are there any other tasks that you are supposed to do that you 
have not begun to carry out as yet? 

Yes (If yesg list tasks and go to 15) 



m (If no, go to 16) 



What prevented you from doing this? 



What percentage af the students you work with are ESL students? 
(If 0% go to 20) s 



How do you handle language difficulties, if any? 
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18- p© you feel that this is adequate? 

Yes (If yes, go to 15) 
No ( If no, go to 14 ) 



19. What do you feel is nii^ed to deal with tho problem affectively? 



20* What percentage of the students you work with are Special 
Education student s? 

(If 0% go to 24) 



21. How do you handl© problems, if any, in dealing with these 
particular students? 



22. Do you feel that this is adequate? 

Yes (If yea, go to 22) 
No ( If no , go to 23 ) 



23. What is needed to deal with this more effectively? 



24. Are there needy students who do not receive AIDP/Dpp services? 

Yes (Iff yes, go t© 25) 
No (If no, to to 26) 



25. Tell me about these students? 



26. Are there some targeted students for whom the program does not 
work? 

Yes (If yes, go to 27) 
No ( If no, go to 28 ) 
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27, Would you characterize these students please? 



28, In your opinion what have been the most difficult parts of the 
school program to put into effect? 



29, Please explain why there was a problem with this (these) part 
(s) of the program? 



30, How would you ehiriatirili the attitudes of staff Involved in 
non*AIDF/DPF dropout/attendanae activities, like PREP toward 
AIDF/DPP? 

(If positive only, go to 32) 



31* Has this hindered AIDP/DPP in any way? 



32* What are the attitudes of the rest of the school staff toward 
this AIDP/DPP program? 



33, Has this hindared AIDP/DPP in any way? 



34, What could be done within the confines of the existing program 
to make it work better? 



35, (If CIO component present) do you feel the involvement of the 

CBO has been helpful (or will be helpful) to the overall school 



effort? 
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36* Could you explain why? 



37. What aspects of the school program do you think are the moat 
effective? 



38. Would you explain why you think these aspects are the most 
effective? 



39 s What aspects of the program do you think are the least 
worth-while? 



40* would you explain why you think these aspects are the least 
useful? 



41. What could be done within the confines of the existing program 
to make it work better? 



42* If you could create whatever kind of drop^out/at tendance 

improvement program you wanted s what would it include that this 
program does not? 
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B. Background 
1* what are the school's strengths? 



2, what are the school's weaknesses? 



3* How do these weaknesses affect the dropout prevention effort? 



4* What could be done to eliminate these problems? 



5. What are the ^incipal * s strengths? 



6i What are the principal's weaJmesses? 



7* To what degree is each of these matters a problem in your school? 
(CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) 





Berlous 


Moderate 


Minor 


Not At 


a. 


student attrition 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b a 


student absenteeism 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c. 


student cutting 


1 


2 


3 


4 


d. 


physical conflicts 












among students 


1 


2 


3 


4 


a* 


conflicts between 












students & teachers 




2 


3 


4 


f. 


robbery or theft 




2 


3 


4 


g* 


vandalism 




2 


3 


4 


h. 


drug or alcohol abuse 




2 


3 


4 


i fi 


rapa or attempted rape 




2 


3 


4 


j. 


possession of weapons 


1 


2 


3 


4 


k. 


verbal abuse of 












teachers 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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B 9 Has there been any improvement since the AIDP/DFP pro-am In thi 
following; At Present In Future 



Yes 

a, student attrition 1 
feu student absent eesism 1 
c* student cutting i 


No 

2 
2 
2 




yes 
1 
1 
1 


No 

2 
2 
2 




Do you believe there may be improvements 
(State answer in item 8} 


in the 


near future? 




Hew would you rate the following a 


spects 


of the 


school : 








V Poor 


Poor 


Avj 


srage 


Good 


Very 


a* safety coming to school 




2 




3 


4 


5 


b* safety inside school 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


c* orderliness in halls 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


d. orderliness in classrooms 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


e, condition of building 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


f. principal/ instructional leader 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


y» principii/ adEinistrator 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


h« communication between 

teachers and administrators 


1 


2 




3 


4 


s 


i* teacher 1 interest in students 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


j. teachers 1 expectations for 
student achievement 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


k# hours of homework assigned/night 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


1. quality of teaching 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


m, relationship among teachers 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


n* acad. support far students 
who get behind 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


o. guidance counselors interest 
in students 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


p. enforcement of rulo^ 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 


racial understanding 


1 


2 




3 


4 


5 
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ERIC 



-10- 



r* time for teachers to plan 
curriculum cooperatively 

s* time for teachers to work with 
students informally or on 
nan- instructional matters 

t m quality of staff develop- 
ment activities 



□quate numbers of 
appropriate texts/ students 

v« student interest in learning 



4 
4 



w» school spirit among 
students 

x« number variety of student 
activities 



y* parents 1 interest in student 
progress 

Zi parents 1 support for school 



4 
4 



aa, school 'a effort to involve 
parents 



bb. school's reputation in 
community 

cc* Id * of Ed B support for school 

dd* Your overall satisfaction 
with school 



2 

2 

2 



4 
4 
4 
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